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WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


SS ches work experience under school supervision be 
continued and expanded after the war as a regular 
feature of the secondary school curriculum? 

The National Child Labor Committee, believing that 
full information is needed for intelligent consideration of 
this important question, has recently completed plans for 
making a special study of combined school and work pro- 
grams which have been established to meet emergency war 
needs. 

The Committee has secured the services of Harold J. 
Dillon of the Connecticut State Department of Education 
on a leave of absence basis for a year, beginning February 
1, to make the study. Mr. Dillon is Supervisor of Work 
Adjustment in the Bureau of Youth Services of the Con- 
necticut Department of Education in which position he has 
had considerable experience in organizing part-time em- 
ployment programs integrated with school curricula. 

Leading representatives of industry, labor, education, 
adolescent health and psychology who have already ac- 
cepted membership on a special Advisory Committee for 
the study are: Ellis C. Maxcy, Personnel Director, Southern 
New England Telephone Co.; Kermit Eby, Department of 
Research CIO; Boris Shiskin, Research Department A F 
of L; Dr. Arthur F. Anderson, Pediatrician, New York 


Hospital; Dr. George S. Stevenson, Medical Director, Na- ' 


tional Committee for Mental Hygiene; Dr. Lawrence K. 
Frank, Institute of Human Development; Dr. Paul E. 
Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Sec- 
ondary School rp, 80 Dr. George E. Hutcherson, 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Department 
of Education; Dr. Julius Warren, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts; Dr. Goodwin B. Watson, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College; Dr. Maris M. Proffitt, Divi- 
sion of Instructional Services, Office of Education; Miss 
Elizabeth S. Johnson, Industrial Division, Children’s 
Bureau. 

Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Child Labor Committee, will 
serve as Chairman of the Advisory Committee and Mrs. 
Gertrude Folks Zimand, executive of the National Child 
Labor Committee, as Secretary. Members of the Board of 
Trustees on the Advisory Committee are: Dr.» William 
Agar, Miss Charlotte Carr, Mrs. Sidney D. Gamble, and 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson. 

Paid employment of high school students under a plan 


- organized and supervised by the school has been the most 


constructive use of student manpower during the war. 
Where these plans have been in operation, school leaving 
has been considerably reduced and students have received 


far better training and experience than can be obtained in . 


the miscellaneous after-school jobs which they otherwise 
find for themselves. The National Child Labor Committee 
has consistently advocated the expansion of these programs 
as a war measure to enable high school students to make 
their contribution to manpower needs while remaining in 
school under a well planned schedule of school and work 
hours. 

The best of these student work programs in which stu- 
dents have been carefully selected and supervised by the 
school and systematically trained by the employer have the 
enthusiastic support of the participating schools, students 
and employers who believe the programs have values over 
and above the immediate objective of aiding in war pro- 
duction. Students report that their work experience gives 
them a useful tntendaction to job responsibilities and that 
they can see more clearly the practical relation between 
their courses and what they need to know to succeed in a 

(Continued on page 3) 


Acme High School Student in Bomber Plant. 


VAR 22 1948 
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THE LEGISLATIVE FRONT 


B which would improve existing child labor and 
compulsory school attendance laws are now pending 
in a number of the 42 states whose legislatures are in 
session, together with some bills which would lower exist- 
ing standards. 

The Georgia Senate has passed a revision of that State’s 
child labor law which, if enacted, will become effective 
6 months after the end of the war and will establish a 16 
year minimum for employment in any gainful occupation 
during school hours, unless a child has completed high 
school, and a 14 year minimum for all employment at any 
time. Domestic service, agricultural work and employment 
by parent are not included in these provisions. The bill 
also contains provisions establishing daily and weekly 
hours of employment for minors under 16 of 4 hours on 
a school day, 8 on a non-school day, and 40 in any one 
week. Georgia has never regulated the working hours of 
children except at night but unfortunately the excellent 
provisions in the bill are weakened by extending the present 
limit on night work hours for children under 16 from 
7 p.m. to 9 p.m. In delivery or sale of newspapers, work 
could begin at 5 a.m. instead of at 6 a.m., the hour for 
other employment. The Georgia Senate also has under con- 
sideration a bill which proposes to raise the school leaving 
age from 14 to 16, an important upward revision if the 
age for employment is raised to 16. 

The Texas Legislature has before it a bill embodying 
a 16 year minimum age for employment during school 
hours, a 14 year limit outside of school hours, regulation 
of hours under 16 including a limit of 8 hours a day for 
combined school-work hours, and an 18 year minimum for 
a list of hazardous occupations, the bill to become effective, 
if passed, 6 months after the end of the war, or sooner, at 
the discretion of the Governor. Employment at home in 
farm or domestic work is exempt from all provisions of 
the bill. 

In Wyoming, the only State which has had no minimum 
age for employment, a bill to establish a 14 year minimum 
in any gainful occupation, except in agriculture or domes- 
tic service, is under consideration. Another bill would raise 
the school leaving age from 17 to 18, unless a child has 
completed the twelfth grade, but this would hardly be an 
effective standard if a 14 year minimum employment age 
is adopted. ’ 

The Connecticut Legislature has before it bills which 
would release from school “‘educationally retarded’’ chil- 
dren over 14 for specified employment, and would allow 
the employment, outside of school hours, of 14 and 15 year 
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olds who are not permitted to work under the present 16 - 


year law except in agriculture and domestic service. Another 
bill would regulate employment on tobacco plantations by 
setting a 14 year limit, an 8 hour day for minors and 
females and establishing requirements for housing and 
transportation facilities. : 

A bill in Massachusetts would add private domestic 
service and work as a farm laborer to occupations for 
which work permits are required. 

The Nebraska child labor law may be amended by a 
bill to include cafes, restaurants, railway or bus stations, 
or places where intoxicating liquors are sold in the occupa- 
tions forbidden to children under 16. 


Efforts are being made in New York again this year to 
secure the enactment of a bill to limit the hours of part- 
time work outside of school. If the bill is passed, the hours 
of work of children under 16 will be restricted to 3 on 
any school day, 8 on a non-school day, 23 a week when 
schools are in session; for 16 year old students the hours 
of work allowed would be restricted to 4 on a school day, 
8 on a non-school day and 28 a week when school is in 
session. Among other bills in the New York Legislature, 
one would create a youth service division which would 
organize local community councils to promote services for 
children as a means of reducing delinquency and another 
would establish a youth court in the Magistrates’ Courts 
of New York City. 

A bill in California would establish a 16 year minimum 
age for work in manufacturing or mechanical establish- 
ments or industrial home work; a 14 year minimum out- 
side of school hours and in street trades at any time, except 
12 years on residential routes; a 12 year minimum in agri- 
cultural or domestic work outside of school hours. The 
age for employment in designated hazardous occupations 
would be raised from 16 to 18; the hours of work of 
minors under 16 would be limited to 8 in one day or 40 
in one week, including time spent in school; and night 


‘ work would be prohibited after 9 p.m. for minors under 16. 


In Ohio a bill has been introduced which would extend 
the 16 year age limit to cover employment in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical establishments at any time (at present 
it applies only during school hours). The bill would also 
reduce the existing limit on combined hours of school and 
work for children under 16 from 9 to 8 in any one day. 
The present 14 year limit for occupations outside of school 
hours would be continued but exemptions for domestic 
service, agriculture and street trades, not previously speci- 
fied in the law, have been added. 

Two measures have already passed the Utah Legislature 
and been signed by the Governor. One removes work as 
ushers, attendants or ticket sellers in any theatre or place 
of amusement from the list of occupations forbidden to 
gitls under 18, though night work after 10 p.m. is for- 
bidden. The other is an extension of the 1943 act authoriz- 
ing the State Board of Education to adjust the school term 
in any district where the labor of students is necessary in 
agricultural work. A dispensation measure which would 
give the Industrial Commission authority to issue tem- 
porary, emergency permits to minors under 18 for work 
in certain occupations heretofore forbidden is still pending 
in the Utah Legislature. | 

Bowling alley bills in Indiana and California would 
lower the minimum age for pinboys from 16 to 14: The 
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Indiana bill would allow 14 year old pinboys to work 
until 11 p.m. and 48 hours a week. The Pennsylvania and 
Utah Legislatures, on the other hand, have bills to raise 
the minimum age for pinboys from 14 to 16 years. The 
Utah bill, unfortunately, also embodies a provision to lower 
the minimum age for caddies on golf courses from 14 to 12. 

North Carolina will bring her minimum school leaving 
age into line with her minimum age of 16 for employment 
during school hours, if a pending bill to raise the com- 
pulsory school attendance age to 15 years for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1945 and to 16 years thereafter, is enacted. 

A bill to be presented to the Illinois Legislature proposes 
to raise the 14 year minimum for employment to 16 dur- 
ing school hours and at any time in factories, with a 14 
year limit outside of school hours for other occupations; 
to raise from 16 to 18 the minimum age in hazardous 
occupations; and to establish an 8 hour day, 6 day and 
40 hour week for minors under 18 and to limit the hours 
of work on a school day to 3 for children under 16. These 
provisions would become effective 6 months after the end 
of the war. 

In Michigan a proposed bill would limit the combined 
hours of school and work for 14 and 15 year old children 
to 8 a day and 40 a week and prohibit work after 8:30 p.m.; 
for those of 16 and 17 the limit would be a 9 hour day 
of combined school and work and a 48 hour week, with 
night work prohibited after 10 p.m. 


FOR CAMPAIGN USE 


“The Case for Sixteen Year Employment Laws,” an 
8-page pamphlet for use in state campaigns to raise the 
minimum age for employment, has been prepared by the 
National Child Labor Committee, and is now available from 
the national office. In addition to a statement of arguments 
in support of the 16 year standard, the pamphlet contains 
a chart showing the increase in child employment between 
1940 and 1944 and a map showing the present age limits 
in state child labor laws. The pamphlet will be supplied 
in large or small quantities, without charge, to individuals, 
agencies or groups who want material to use in promoting 
understanding and support of the 16 year age minimum 
for employment. 


HERE AND THERE 

Douglasville, Ga. is conducting a unique Go-to-School Drive. 
The owner of the Alpha Theatre of that city is offering each 
week free tickets to a matinee to the boys and girls of any room 
or rooms having perfect attendance for five consecutive days. 
In addition the boys and girls of that room will be given lunches 
in the school room on the day-they attend the theatre. Civilian 
Volunteers, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 14, 1944. 

St. Louis, Mo. The vocational guidance clinic, set up by the 
school board, has been so successful in persuading students to 
give up war jobs and return to school, that it will be continued 
permanently. A report shows that more than 600 students who 
had been out of high school for a semester or more, are now 
back in classrooms, and the total high school enrollment has 
increased by 6.7 per cent over last year. The American School 
Board Journal, Dec. 1944. 

Illinois. Employment certificates issued to minors 14 to 16 
yeats of age increased from 16,240 in the first six months of 
1943 to 25,048 in the same period in 1944, a 54 per cent 
increase. Illinois Labor Bulletin, Nov. 1944. 

San Diego, Cal. During the year 1944, violations of the Cali- 
fornia labor laws relating to the employment of children con- 


stituted the largest group of complaints filed in the San Diego 
office of the State Labor Commissioner. Stanley Gue, San Diego 
office, Department of Industrial Relations, Jan. 15, 1945. 

New York City. The number of physical examinations for 
employment certificates increased from 45,399 in 1940 to 
197,000 in 1944. News Release on Report of Health Com- 
missioner, Jan. 1, 1945. 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 


Continued from page 1) 
job. Schools find that the students are stimulated to do 
good work both in school and in their jobs, because this 
is a requirement for continuance in the combined program. 
Employers find that carefully selected students are apt and 
interested learners. 

Many educators, vocational counsellors, psychologists 
and others concerned with youth believe that work expeti- 
ence as a supplement to formal education has merit in 
serving the interests and aptitudes of students not reached 
by the traditional curriculum, and have become actively 
interested in the further development of combined school 
and work programs. The National Child Labor Committee, 
equally interested because it is aware that higher age limits 
for employment must be supplemented by school programs 
adapted to the interests of the students, decided not to let 
the present opportunity to study existing programs go by 
default. Inquiries among educational and other agencies 
revealed that although interest was keen, no plans were 
under consideration anywhere for studying the pros and 
cons of these programs before they began to taper off with 
decreasing war production. The Committee’s proposal to 
make the study by securing the services of a qualified edu- 
cator met with full approval and encouragement from 
leaders in the educational field who agreed to participate 
by serving on the Advisory Committee. 

Representative examples of combined work experience 
under school supervision in various sections of the country 
will be selected for field study. Answers will be sought 
first to the primary question of whether work programs 
for high school students are educationally sound. Because 
they have been useful in meeting manpower shortages and 
have given students the satisfaction of contributing to war 
needs, it does not necessarily follow that what students 
may gain from work experience is more important than 
what they may lose through curtailment of their school 
program, physical activity and recreation. These gains and 
losses must be carefully weighed before any conclusions 
can be reached as to whether work experience should be 
permanently incorporated in secondary school education. 
If the conclusions reached, after thorough study and dis- 
cussions with school authorities, students, employers and 
labor, are favorable, there are many more questions to be 
answered regarding methods of organization and opera- 
tion. These now differ widely in selection of students, ar- 
rangement of time, amount of school supervision, and tech- 
niques used in supervision. School control is complete in 
some programs, including selection of students, selection 
of jobs, arrangement of hours, periodic reports on work, 
etc. In onl as: sa the school’s part amounts to nothing 
more than adjusting school hours and giving school credit 
for jobs the students find for themselves, without any in- 
quiry by the school as to the training the student will re- 
ceive or the number of hours he will work. This latter 
type of program will not be included in the study for its 
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educational value can hardly be any greater than. un- 
regulated after-school employment. However, the study 
may reveal that some programs which started out with good 
school controls have deteriorated into mere acceptance of 
routine jobs after the first enthusiasm has worn off and the 
schools have found the details of planning and supervising 
work experience too burdensome to continue. 

If it is evident that good results can be obtained through 
adequately planned programs, it will be necessary to con- 
sider at what ages or grades part-time work should be in- 
troduced and the basis on which students should be selected. 
Should school work programs be elective for all students, 
or restricted to those selected by the school on the basis of 
interest, aptitude and school progress? Should they be 
primarily for young people whose vocational interests lie 
in the types of employment included in the work program 
or should they be extended to all young people who desire 
work experience regardless of their future work plans? 
What measures are required to safeguard the health of 
students who combine work with school? How much work 
should be permitted and how should the time be divided 
between hours of school work and hours on the job? How 
closely should work experience and school studies be cor- 
related and should the joint program of school and work 
be carried on for a limited period or continued for two 
or three years? 

The answers to these questions must also be sought in 
terms of what kinds of part-time work opportunities are 
available in the community, what kinds are suitable for 
use in an educational program and how many will be left 
when production for war use has been discontinued. Will 
employers be willing to cooperate when they no longer 
need part-time workers? Will labor support work experi- 
ence programs for students or will it fear an undermining 
effect on jobs and w:ges? 

The questions to be answered in evaluating the place 
of work experience within the framework of the secondary 
school program are many and pir esc It is hoped 
that this study, national in scope, will provide information 
that can be utilized in the continuous process of adapting 
education to the needs of youth in the modern world. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


THE JOADS IN NEW YorK. Consumers League of New York, 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Price, 15 cents. Janu- 
ary, 1945. 


Wartime need for farm labor has done little to improve 
the conditions of the agricultural migrant and his family, 
this study reveals. Rates of pay are higher but there is still 
no pay on rainy days or between crops. Living conditions 
are as overcrowded, as unsanitary and as dreary as they 
always have been. Native workers have not benefited from 
the government contracts which provide Jamaicans and 
Bahamans with comfortable and sanitary living quarters, 
medical care, compensation and guaranteed earnings in- 
cluding non-working days. If conditions are not as painted 
to him by the labor contractor, the native worker still has 
no legal recourse since he has nothing but verbal promises. 
Day care centers, where established, provide supervised 
care of young children which did not exist before the 
war, but they were operating only in a small number of the 
migrant camps visited by the New York Consumers League 
in the summer of 1944. The children found in the centers 
during the day were usually under six—all those six and 
over were out in the fields working with their parents 10 
or 12 hours a day as formerly, even though the New York 
law has a 14 year limit for children in agriculture. 

The report urges enforcement of the many laws which 
exist in New York setting sanitary standards for farm 
camps, providing for safe transportation and limiting child 
labor. New measures recommended include legislation to 
bring agricultural workers under the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act and the Minimum Wage Law. Fundamental to 
new legislation and law enforcement, the report points 
out, is a change in the typical community attitude of in- 
difference or hostility to the migrant worker to one of 
interest and friendliness. Since he is needed in the State 
economy, he should not be treated as a pariah. 

Plans now under consideration by state departments 
concern, suggest that action may be taken this year to im- 
prove the living and working conditions of agricultural 
migrants in New York State. 


,.. earnest people will speak of the abolition of child labor as though nothing has hitherto been 
done to take children out of the factories; whereas actually a very small fraction of child labor re- 


mains, as the common man knows.” 

















for work. 
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“Having wonderful time” 
(nine hours a day in tobacco fields) 


Topics of the Times, New York Times, Jan. 31, 1945 


The Federal law took children under 16 out of factories but only one quarter 
of the employed 14 and 15 year olds were in factories when the law was passed. 
The remainder were either in local industries regulated only by state laws, or 

- in unregulated occupations like agriculture and domestic service. Since state laws 
in all but 13 states permit children under 16 to leave school for non-factory 
employment, the result today is 250,000 children of 14 and 15 out of school 
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for the continued efforts needed to eliminate 


